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BOOK EEVIEWS 

France and the Alliances. By Andre Tardieu. Paris. 

Mr. Andre Tardieu's recent book on Prance and the Alliances is based 
upon a series of lectures delivered by him at Harvard in 1908 on that 
subject. The work is both interesting and timely : I say it in no perfunc- 
tory spirit: interesting because it deals with the subtle complications of 
European diplomacy since the Franco-German War, told in graphic and 
entertaining fashion; timely because the present situation in Europe is 
causing in many quarters grave apprehension, charged as the atmosphere 
now is with so much combustible matter. The diplomatic situation of 
today is one to challenge the interest of all thinking men. To under- 
stand the present condition of affairs, some examination of the trend of 
diplomacy during the past thirty years is necessary. This Mr. Tardieu 
has undertaken, making, as is natural, his own country the centre. In 
his own language, he desired to show cultivated Americans 

France of to-day, in the presence of Europe and the world, such as she has 
been shaped, after painful experiences, by thirty-eight years of sustained effort 
and diplomatic action. 

To attempt to epitomize, or even to recapitulate the historical matter of 
the book, would be impossible in the brief space allotted to a mere re- 
viewer, and would too greatly entrench upon the space allotted to those 
superior and original thinkers — the contributors of leading articles. 
Should the reviewer succeed in sending students of diplomacy to the 
book, he will have fully accomplished his object. 

After 1871, France had not only lost the dominating position held 
by her in Europe down to 1866, but broken, dismembered, humiliated, 
and torn by factions, her prospect of once more playing a leading role 
seemed distant indeed. Internal prosperity indeed returned more quickly 
than could have been expected owing to the buoyancy, industry and 
thrift of the French people ; yet externally they were completely isolated. 

Mr. Tardieu considers Prance and Eussia natural geographical allies. 
With Poland, Turkey and Sweden, she had been able in the past to make 
head against her old enemy Austria : to hold her own against Germany 
today, the Eussian alliance was necessary. Differences in regime ; mala- 
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droitness on the part of European administrations; the dominating 
force, and magnificent skill of Bismarck conspired to keep the allies 
apart for some time after the German War. In 1875, however, when 
Germany had made up her mind that Prance was recuperating too 
rapidly, and that another humiliation might be necessary, the Eussian 
emperor allowed it to be known through his Minister of Foreign AfEairs 
that " We want Prance as strong as she was in the past," and another 
German invasion was averted. Subsequently Eussia sought and obtained 
great loans from Prance, and Prance has now become Eussia's creditor 
for twelve billions of francs; many international courtesies were inter- 
changed, and as early as 1891, the Pranco-Eussian, or dual alliance, had 
become a fait accompli. 

Its object was not to give us back Alsace-Lorraine. But it insured us in 
Europe, a moral authority which, since our defeats, had been wanting to us. It 
augmented our diplomatic value. It opened to us the field of political combina- 
tions, from which our isolation had excluded us. Prom mere observation, we 
eould pass to action, thanks to the recovered balance of power. 

France's situation, diplomatically, was thus down to the Eusso-Jap- 
anese War, fairly assured. The dread of German attack or national 
humiliation in the diplomatic forum was averted. The consequences of 
Eussia's Manchurian policy, however, were unforeseen. French capital 
went into the Trans-Siberian Eailroad, and the able and brilliant Mr. 
Delcasse apparently did nothing to divert Eussia from her policy and the 
war with Japan. Bitter was the disappointment in France at the news 
from the Par East, and the final disaster at Mukden seemed to render the 
alliance of little value to France, and to place her again in a position 
of enforced isolation, minus her twelve billions of francs. 

The French Foreign Office had, however, done more than effect the 
Eussian alliance. Three centuries of conflict had divided Prance from 
England. Clashing colonial interests in all parts of the world, the mem- 
ory of Egypt abandoned to the English, the unwillingness or inability of 
the Government to support French explorers in Africa, and the final 
humiliation of the Pashoda incident, made any rapprochement between the 
two countries seem a feeble and hopeless dream. Yet in diplomacy it is 
usually the unexpected that happens. We count too much upon national 
feelings and sentiments, and do not realize that they in turn are gov- 
erned largely — if not wholly — by economic and commercial consid- 
erations. Great, therefore, was the surprise, when, on the 8th of April, 
1904, the entente cordiale between the two countries became known. 
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with an eclaircissement of all the old misunderstandings and a guaranty 
of friendly co-operation in the future against a disturbance in the bal- 
ance of power. German commercial conquest pressing on the English 
markets throughout the world during the last few years had sufficed 
to obliterate the memory of Cressy, "Waterloo, and recent Fashoda. The 
common dread of German hegemony had turned the hereditary enemies 
into friends, all in a day. England's reply to Emperor William II's 
appeal to the German people saying, "our future is on the sea," is to 
be found ia the entente, ably and tactfully initiated by that masterly 
diplomat — King Edward VII. 

The solution of the old quarrel also involved recognition of Prance's 
peculiar situation in Morocco, and thus led to the entente being put 
to a test in short order. But Mr. Delcasse did not only aim at better 
relations with England. Italy's adherence to the German-Austrian alli- 
ance had been largely due to dislike and jealousy of Prance. Nations are 
not usually grateful. Louis Napoleon's policy of aiding Italian consolida- 
tion, without allowing the monarchy to occupy Eome, had created a 
condition of " gallophobia," illogical as it may seem. Subsequently, 
jealousy of Prance's extension in North Africa, and consequent widen- 
ing of her influence in the Mediterranean, embittered relations. This 
situation was, however, due to sentiment rather than to the real interest 
of the nation and consequently could have no firm or abiding basis. For 
Italy, " The financial consequences of the alliance with Germany were 
disastrous." Friendly relations with the Paris money market were potent 
to accomplish what Louis Napoleon's quixotic attitude so miserably 
failed to do. Thus, Mr. Delcasse was able to bring about a rapproche- 
ment with Italy, which, without modifying the text of the Triple 
alliance, made it lose its edge. Italy had been led to interpret it 
as purely defensive and ceased to be — by her provocative attitude — 
an excuse for possible German aggression. The Triple alliance thus 
became 

Less threatening militarily, more peaceable politically. To Germany, it 
attacked by France, it leaves the support of the Italian Army; but for an attack 
on France there is no longer the assistance of Italian provocations. 

Again, as part of the skillful policy of the French Foreign Office, 
close relations were established with Spain. Spain's claims in Morocco, 
which might have been a source of iatemational irritation, were recog- 
nized, and her aid secured to Prance in her endeavor to tranquillize 
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that troubled country. Possession of Algeria, and of Tunis, gave France 
a peculiar situation. Her object has not been to annex Morocco: the 
task would be expensive, burdensome, ill-requited. In the loosely organ- 
ized, feudal condition of the Sultan's domains, constant disorder menaces 
the French frontier and her African possessions; profitable commercial 
relations cannot be developed and French capital is cut off from a valu- 
able source of exploitation. With this in view, France and Spain agreed 
to recognize common interests and a rather vague understanding was 
entered into in the summer of 1904 that the French Republic and the 
King of Spain, 

Having agreed to determine the extent and the guarantee of the interests belong- 
ing to France by reason of her Algerian possessions, and to Spain by reason of 
her possessions on the coasts of Morocco, * * * Declare that they remain 
firmly attached to the integrity of the Moroccan Empire under the sovereignty 
of the Sultan. 

This was the situation in which France found herself at the time of the 
battle of Mukden. Scarcely, however, had the news reached Berlin, when 
the German government, which had apparently had knowledge of, and 
tacitly, at least, acquiesced in, the Moroccan understandings, informed the 
French Foreign OfBce that these agreements were apparently entered into 
for the purpose of isolating Germany ; that they would not be considered 
valid without the assent of Germany, and that Mr. Delcasse must be 
dismissed and a conference called. Unfortunately Mr. Delcasse's work 
had been purely diplomatic. The basis of diplomatic policy must 
ultimately rest upon force. Internal dissensions and socialistic policies 
had weakened the French Army and the government was not prepared 
to fight. The government, therefore, swallowed the humiliation of dis- 
missing Mr. Delcasse, and acquiesced in the conference plan. Germany 
thus seemed to have re-established her hegemony in Europe, as in the 
Bismarckian time. Eesults of the conference showed, however, that 
while the Triple alliance still stood, France was no longer isolated. Her 
policy and views were practically acquiesced in by all the nations save 
Germany and Austria, and while the humiliation of having to dismiss 
her minister, and bow to the demands of Germany, was still upon 
her, a show of hands had proved that the Triple alliance found itself 
opposed by France, England and Russia with Italy sustaining the French 
view, Austria alone voting finally with Germany. That the Moroccan 
incident was a mere pretext to batter down the diplomatic combinations 
which Germany seemed to feel threatened her hegemony, seems clear; 
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but what Germany really feared was not isolation, for of that there was 
no substantial danger, but rather that Prance should cease to be isolated 
and become the centre of a combination that could diplomatically check- 
mate, if occasion arose, the dominant ascendancy of the Triplice. The 
conflict of the alliances thus failed — to use the language of our author — 

To build up, on the threshold of the twentieth century, the most extraordinary 
structure of political power that had ever been raised since the time of Napoleon 
I; to save Bismarck's work from the assaults of age. 

Interesting accounts are found of the new Asiastic and European 
understandings consequent upon the diplomatic realignment of the 
nations. 

Our author concludes with a chapter on France and the United States. 
The sentimental considerations forming the basis of Franco-American 
friendship have never been seriously shaken. During the Moroccan 
crisis, our position virtually sustained that of France, not because of 
any hostility toward Germany, but because the French claims — as the 
event showed — were just, and the French position made for the balance 
of power in Europe. 

When the United States are in presence of Europe, they have only one pre- 
occupation: to maintain the balance of power, while opposing any attempt at 
one-sided domination. 

The acquiescence of France in the Monroe Doctrine and her desire 
to form closer commercial relations with the United States, and finally, 
fear of German competition, formed, together with traditional friend- 
ship, dating back to Lafayette, Eochambeau and York Town, an excellent 
basis for the most cordial relations between the two countries. 

The conclusion of our author would seem to be that the key-note of 
diplomacy, since the Franco-German War, has been the desire of Ger- 
many to play a leading role in Europe, inconsistent with the balance of 
power, thus maintaining the position assumed as a consequence of the 
Franco-German War and so skillfully maintained by Bismarck's forceful 
diplomacy. While he treats this from a purely diplomatic standpoint, 
one cannot fail to observe, how — after all — diplomatic policies are 
affected by economic considerations. The apparently dominating — and 
sometimes brutally aggressive — policy of the German Foreign Office can 
only be understood as the result of that extraordinary commercial and 
economic development from a loose confederation of states, composed 
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largely of land owners, scholars and peasants, into one of the three lead- 
ing manufacturing and commercial nations of the world. "What changes 
in the world's map this condition of affairs is destined to bring about, no 
one can safely prophesy nor should an humble reviewer try to prognosti- 
cate. A more intelligent appreciation of the present system and of the 
probable future, can be acquired by reading the delightful, scholarly and 
entertaining work of Mr. Tardieu, which he concludes in thus summing 
up the attitude of the United States toward Europe : 

Being in full economic progress, playing her part in the world-game, the 
United States would not be able to regard without apprehension the subjection 
of Europe to any single power. They are aware that William II, when he is 
not preaching a crusade against the Yellow Race or against England, takes 
pleasure in denouncing the American peril to the " United States of Europe," 
which he would like to form beneath his rule. They are ready to respect Ger- 
many's legitimate interests whenever they meet with them. But, on the other 
hand, by reason and by instinct they are on the side of France, when, in defence 
of her diplomatic autonomy, the latter country undertakes, as a necessary con- 
dition, the defence of the balance of power in Europe. This is a moral guarantee 
for our policy as strong as any written engagements. Is it not for the said 
policy, at the same tim.e, the best of justifications? 

Fkedekic E. Coudert. 



La Evolucion del principio de arbitraje en America. By Francisco Jos6 
TJrrutia. 

The juridical and historical treatise which bears this title, and which 
comes from the pen of the distinguished Latin American, His Excel- 
lency, Francisco Jose Urrutia, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Republic 
of Colombia, was presented to the fourth scientific congress, which met 
in Santiago, the capital of Chili, on the 35th of December 1908. 

It is a work of unquestionable merit, both in matter and in manner. 
The writer traces accurately, succinctly and clearly, the history of arbi- 
tration in tropical America, from the days of the great separation from 
the jurisdiction of Spain to the present time; and, in considering the 
peculiarities of this arbitration, which was proclaimed by Bolivar to be 
the great bond of union between the Latin American nations, he gives 
some just and interesting reflections such as the subject could not fail 
to suggest to a comprehensive mind. The style of the work is perspicuous, 
at times elegant and flowing, and calculated to please even a casual 
reader. 



